THE MAGNATES

name is Olivier Meignerais, I am obliged to ask you, however painful
it may be to you, to see him and give us any information about him
you can. It's perfectly possible/5 the Director went on, "that you've
never seen him before in your life. He may be some very distant rela-
tive of your husband, or some tradesman who supplied him in the past,
or even someone who never even spoke to him. The insane frequently
adopt personalities other than their own with complete illogicality, that's
exactly why ... Can one ever discover why a patient wants to adopt
someone else's name? I'll have the Chief Attendant show you the
way."

The Chief Attendant was an ex-sergeant of the Colonial Army who
wore his cap on one side of his head and his white coat open over his
uniform to display the ribbon of the Medaille Militaire. He was about
forty-five and had little pig-like eyes in a moon-face. There was some-
thing disquieting in the way he moved his fat buttocks. He had clearly
once been good-looking. What had led him to end his life in this odd
profession in which he seemed so content?
"We cross the courtyard," he said.

He unlocked a door, let the two women through, and locked it care-
fully behind them.

Isabelle felt as if she were entering a vault.

There were no flowers here. High walls rose on every side like the
walls of a pit; there were a few sad-looking trees whose buds never
burst. Even the fog was thicker here, greyer, more oppressive.

All along the way Isabelle and Madame Polant passed little old men
dressed in coarse blue cloth, wearing huge Basque berets which made
them look childish and grotesque. They were trotting along on errands
that had no meaning except in their own imaginations, living in the
exile of old age from which there is no return, in a double seclusion of
the physical and the mental. Bent, broken, emaciated, scraping the
gravel with their feet, they surprised one at first sight by their bowed
bodies. It was as if, approaching death, they were endeavouring to
recapture the posture of their birth, and their brittle bones were trying
to conform to this peculiar necessity.

Or, standing still, leaning against wall or tree, they seemed lost in
contemplation of the passing of the time that remained to them, listen-
ing to the rhythm of their own shortening breath. Without abandoning
their peculiar stupor that seemed to consist, and to have consisted
throughout the years, in listening for the approach of a distant step, their
eyes would fasten on a visitor as he entered the courtyard, cling to him,
follow him, become a little brighter, a little more disquieting as he
cauie nearer; and then they would follow him to the further door, their
heads returning to the accustomed position, their eyes fixed once again on
the void.

An old man, his face tortured by some profound anxiety, folded and
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